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ABSTRACT 

A 1989 National Youth Sports Coaches Association 
survey of about 1,200 youth aged 10-14 indicated that young athletes 
identify somewhat with their drug-using athlete models. Forty-three 
percent of respondents felt that steroids are not harmful if properly 
used, and 45% felt that steroids were likely to increase their 
athletic performance. Steroids can improve performance without 
immediate severe physical harm, and thus are attractive to athletes, 
who often suffer from anxiety connected with performance in their 
sport. Significant percentages said they knew where to obtain 
steroid and might use them to enhance performance; 42%, however, 
said they look to their coaches as role models and alcohol and drug 
educators. The influence of coaches on their players is known to be 
profound and long-lasting. Younger children are likely to be 
influenced even more than players at the high school and college 
level. It is important that coaches talk to their players about the 
deleterious effects of steroids. The coach also needs to explain that 
other drugs and alcohol do not offer escape from pressure, anxiety, 
or lo f # self-esteem and, in fact, may lead to decreased performance. 
Effective use prevention can be based on knowledge and the 
development of appropriate attitudes and decision-making skills. 
(MSF) 
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In the past few years, there have been 
numerous stories concerning drug or 
alcohol problems among athletes, rang-^ 
ing from the Ben Johnson incident at the 
1988 Summer Olympics to the tragic 
case of former National Football League 
player Lyle Alzado, who developed 
brain cancer from his heavy use of ana- 
bolic steroids. The behavior of such role 
models seems to imply that to succeed in 
sports, one may need to cheat to reach 
the top. Steroid abuse is certainly not 
new nor is it the only drug problem 
among professional athletes: the lifetime 
bans of Michael Ray Richardson and 
Roy Tarpley from the National Basket- 
ball Association resulted from the use of 
alcohol and other drugs as an escape 
mechanism from the pressure and anxi- 
ety in high level sports and also from the 
pressures of everyday life. 

The message that these athletes are 
sending to youth is frightening toadults. 
A survey conducted by the National 
Youth Sports Coaches Association 
(NYSCA) in 1989 demonstrated that 
young athletes identify somewhat with 
this drug-using behavior. Over 1,200 
athletes between the ages of 10-14 were 
surveyed and the results showed that: 

• 43% of the athletes felt that steroids 
would not harm an athlete if they 
were used carefully. 

• 45% felt that steroid use was likely to 
improve their performance. 

• 15% indicated they might use steroids 
to enhance their performance. 

•12% stated they knew where to obtain 
steroids. 



• 4% noted that they had already been 
">J* offered steroids. 
vO • 2% were presently on steroids. 

0* The findings of this study indicate a 
^ definite lack of knowledge about ste- 
^ ©Ms and a perception that steroid use is 
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something that can be controlled and is 
an integral part of athletic success. If the 
negative role models of our professional 
athletes are part of the problem, then 




society needs to find positive role mod- 
els to better influence young athletes. 
The results of the previously-mentioned 
NYSCA survey provide an answer: 42% 
of the respondents indicated that they 
would look to their coach as a role model 
and as an alcohol and drug educator. 

Eitzen and Sage, in their book Sociology 
of American Sport, note that coaches exert 
a tremendous influence upon their 
players and are an important factor in 
helping to establish positive self-esteem 
in their athletes. In that samepublication, 
Greenspan reinforced this concept when 
he noted that 6-12 years after a group of 
swimmers had stopped competing, they 
still rated their former coaches as the 
most significant adults in their lives. 
When we think of the influential role of 
a coach, we tend to look primarily at the 
high school and college level coach. 
However, as Eitzen points out, the 
younger the athlete, the more likely that 
values will be transferred. This indicates 
that the child at the youth sports league 
level will likely be more affected by the 
coach than will players at the high school 
or college level. This influence, and the 



indirect teaching that coaches perform 
through their behavior, can be utilized 
in a positive manner to educate players 
about the dangers of alcohol and other 
drug abuse. Youth sports coaches need 
to understand the important roles that 
they play. Presently 70-75% of children 
who begin organized sports at the age of 
seven drop out by the start of their teen 
years. Although a number of reasons 
contribute to thi s, the primary one seems 
to be that sports participation ceases to 
be fun and becomes fraught with anxi- 
ety. The coach is the most influential 
factor here; he or she needs to be taught 
how to make sports a positive experi- 
ence, how to improve players' self-es- 
teem, and how to replace pressure and 
anxiety with fun and confidence. 

The willingness of many youth sports 
participants to consider steroids as a 
"quick fix" to achieve athletic success, 
although frightening, is not altogether 
surprising. In 1984, when members of 
the American Olympic Team were asked 
whether they would take a "magical 
solution" that would guarantee them a 
gold medal but would cause severe 
health problems within 2-3 years, a high 
percentage of them indicated that it 
would be worth the risk in order to win 
a medal. The fact that steroids can im- 
prove performance without immediate 
severe physical harm may, in fact, en- 
courage athletes to take the risk. It is 
imperative, therefore, that coaches talk 
to their players in detail about the harm- 
ful effects of steroids, such as cancer, 
cardiovascular disease, effects on re- 
productive abilities, and uncontrollable 
emotional rages. Thecoach also needs to 
make it clear to his/her players that 
other drugs and alcohol are not escape 
mechanisms from pressure, anxiety, or 
low self-esteem. In fact, they can impair 
motor coordination, perception and 
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judgement, leading to decreased, and 
often risky, athletic performance. 

The most commonly abused drugs by 
athletes, besides steroids, are alcohol, 
cocaine and amphetamines. These drugs 
carry major risks of overdose, addiction, 
driving-while-impaired, and suscepti- 
bility to other accidents. Use of tobacco 
will impair breathing and endurance (if 
smoked) or will increase the risk of 
mouth and lip cancer, if chewed. Even 
heavy use of painkillers can be danger- 
ous by alleviating or masking symp- 
toms of serious injury. 

Unfortunately, the risks of alcohol and 
other drug use are often down-played 
for athletes. Alcohol and tobacco com- 
panies frequently sponsor sporting 
events and also target young audiences 
in their advertising. Alcohol and other 
drug-related incidents among athletes 
may even be overlooked by coaches, 
teachers, or parents to avoid endanger- 
ing a team's or athlete's success. How- 
ever, such a response only increases the 
chances that young athletes will begin, 
or continue, to experiment with drug 
use. 

Presently, society tends to equate the 
importance of coaches with the skill 
levelsof their athletes; ho wever, as Eitzen 
has pointed out, the younger the athlete, 
the more voluntarily he/ she participates 
and the more influential the coach will 
be. It's extremely important, therefore, 
that youth coaches recognize the im- 
portant roles that they play in prevent- 
ing alcohol and other drug abuse and 
accept that responsibility. Effective pre- 
vention is based on knowledge as well 
as the development of appropriate atti- 
tudes and decision-making skills. 
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